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1881, even for Mr. Gladstone with all his influence, to
carry any agrarian reform unless he had first vindi-
cated the authority of the law in some striking and
conspicuous fashion. Now that liberty, as known

7. in England and Scotland, had ceased in Ireland to
exist, Mr. Gladstone felt himself able to expound
the leading provisions of his Land Bill in the House
of Commons. It proved to be no tinkering measure.
A year ago Mr. Forster had acknowledged the
necessity of a " strong " Bill,1 and strong it certainly
was. The Cabinet were found to have adopted the
three great principles of the Land League: fixity
Fs* of tenure, fair rent, and free sale. Mr. Gladstone
said, in his opening speech, that the subject was
the most difficult and complex with which he had
ever had to deal. But the foundation of his pro-
posals was the " three F V The rest was machinery
and detail. Dismissing as "public plunder" some
wild schemes which had been put forward in
Ireland, the Prime Minister acquitted Irish land-
lords as a class of doing injustice to their tenants.
Confessing that his own Act of 1870 had proved
inadequate, he described the " land hunger " of the
Irish people upon the one hand, and their liability
to extortion upon the other, as two sides of the
problem, to be solved. In 1870 Ireland was com-
paratively quiet, and the minds of thoughtful
Englishmen were directed to the position of the
Irish tenant. Now Ireland was seriously disturbed,,
constitutional freedom was in abeyance, and poli-
ticians had been thinking of anything rather than
the Irish land laws. The only materials upon
which the Government could work were the
Reports, "a litter of Reports," seven in all, issued
by the Duke of Richmond's and Lord Bessborough's
Commissions. Ministers had adopted in substance
the recommendations made by a majority of the

1 Reid's Life of Forster, ii 303.